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The Game Warden and The Poacher 


by Barbara Here 


from her booklet “Rascals, Renegades & Moonshiners of the Upper Rogue (C) 1993 


In my research for this 
story, | spent many hours 
reading newspaper accounts of 
the trial. The local community 
newspapers were, with few 


exceptions, dogmatic, with a 
guilty verdict for the defendant. 
The reporting was quite biased 
and today would be condemned 
as “yellow journalism.” When the 
verdict was announced, 


the 
with statewide 
condemnation. Even _ today, 
descendants and trial 
participants are reticent to talk 
about it. It is felt by some that 
better face-to-face 
communication and less 
neighborhood rumor would have 
prevented much of the ultimate 
tragedy. (C) 1993 Barbara 
Hegne 


result met 


The backwoods of the 
upper Trail community were 
peaceful and quiet that winter 
day in December 1914. The 
snow covered trees stretched 
out in every direction and the 
crusted ground reflected the 
rays of the sun darting through 
the branches. There, in that 
desolate spot, two men met 
face to face and suddenly the 
mood of the forest changed. 
They greeted each other with 
“Hellos”, but the sound of their 
voices carried overtones of hos- 
tility. The tenseness between 
them permeated the cold mid- 
moring air and neither took his 
eyes off the other. Both hearts 
pounded wildly, uncontrollable, 
their guts were on fire. They 
were equal in raw courage and 
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fearlessness. Both men were 
held captive in a moment of 
uncertainty, then in less than a 
heartbeat, an explosion rocked 
the still air and a long-standing 
bitter grudge was finally laid to 
rest. 

The man behind the 
smoking rifle was Loris Martin, 
a suspected game poacher. 
The dead man in the snow was 
Jackson County's game war- 
den, Arthur Hubbard. 

The events that took 
place before and after that 
fateful day involved people 
from all over the state of Ore- 
gon. Community was pitted 
against community, sides were 
taken, family secrets were put 
on the line, and the list of wit- 
nesses ranged from political 
businessman to town drunk. In 
an instant, the pull of that trig- 
ger brought about one of the 
most sensational and expen- 
sive trials ever held in Jackson 
county. 

There were only two 
people alive who had wit- 
nessed the shooting. One was 
Loris Martin, the murderer; the 
other was constable Al Irwin of 
Ashland, a friend and co- 
worker of Arthur Hubbard. Be- 
fore the shooting, Hubbard had 
asked Irwin to accompany him 
on horseback to the remote 
Trail area to search Loris Mar- 
tin’s cabin for signs of poach- 
ing. Hubbard jokingly told Irwin 
he wanted “someone along to 
tell how it happened,” but Inwin 
didn’t imagine anything this 
tragic would occur. 

Irwin stood perfectly 


still, unable to breathe or to 
hear as his ears echoed with 
the sound of the shot. He was 
scared—and with good reason. 
He had just witnessed a murder 
and before he could draw his 
gun, he was covered by Mar- 
tin’s still warm 30-30 Winch- 
ester rifle. Martin spoke first. 
“There’s a phone three miles 
down the trail,” he said. “Call 
Shenff W. H. Singler. He’s the 
only man I'll surrender to.” 

Irwin didn’t wait around 
to argue. He was cold, bewil- 
dered, and just plain terrified, 
and when Martin suggested he 
leave, he left. 

But he wasn’t the only 
person who was anxious and 
nervous. Loris Martin, alone on 
the mountain with his victim ly- 
ing in the snow at his feet, was 
also uneasy, especially when it 
sank in that he had shot and 
killed a well-known, popular, 
man of the law. But Martin was 
confident about one fact: there 
wasn't a man in Oregon who 
could outshoot him or take him 
in if he really didn’t want to go. 

MEN OF CHARACTER 

Loris Martin was a small 
man, rugged and strong, and 
complimented with a magnifi- 
cent physique. He had a large 
nose, extraordinary big hands 
and a face highlighted with a 
reddish beard. There were 
streaks of gold in his teeth. He 
always chewed tobacco and 
would take a cut out of his 
pocket, whittle off a bit, and as 
he stuck it into his mouth, make 
some remark about those damn 
fools who smoked cigarettes 


and didn’t they know they 
would kill them. He always 
dressed in mountain garb, 
overalls, flannel shirts and 
heavy mountain boots. He was 
a man’s man and throughout 
his life had worked as a hunt- 
ing guide, miner and black- 
smith. He spent most of his life 
in the upper Trail area except 
when he and his his good 
neighbor friend Alexander 
Mathews, went to Alaska and 
worked ona fishing boat. 
Loris brought back pieces of 
gold jewelry for every member 
of the family. He had won 
these treasures at gun shoot- 
ing matches. 

Loris was a legend in 
his own time and was known 
as the best trapper in the state 
of Oregon. Before the game 
laws, Martin held centerstage 
in Jacksonville when he’d 
bring a wagon load of fine furs 
and skins for sale after a win- 
ters catch. When the game 
laws were initiated, Martin 
chose to ignore them. He 
would hunt and fish whenever 
and wherever he felt and be- 
cause he lived in the wild, re- 
mote, area of Trail, little was 
done about his infractions. He 
figured that a trapper should 
be allowed to kill deer for 
cougar bait because cougars 
killed at least 50 deer a year, 
mostly fawns. Many of the old- 
timers who had lived and 
hunted before the game laws, 
did not believe such laws were 
just, and were at the least, 
barely enforceable. 

Martin and Hubbard 
were alike in many respects, 
their convictions were strong 
and whatever they believed, 
they believed totally. Martin 
was 43 years old, a loner and 


single. He lived with his widowed 
mother most of his life and had one 
brother and three sisters. 

Arthur Hubbard was a hand- 
some, stout, stocky man, with a 
swarthy complexion and dark hair. 
A dedicated family man, he had a 
beautiful wife and two children. His 
wife was from a prominent Ashland 
family and both Hubbard and his 
wife were involved in many com- 
munity services and clubs. He was 
a member of the Rogue River Fish 
Protective Agency, Medford Rod 
and Gun Club and a brother in the 
Elks Lodge of Ashland. He was 37 
years old. 

Appointed to the Fish and 
Game Department in the summer 
of 1911, Hubbard soon gained a 
reputation as a fearless officer who 
was extremely successful in his ar- 
rests. It was said he was a “man 
among men, rigid and unyielding in 
the performance of his duties and 
always conscientious of the law.” 
That he had a unique natural way 
that made even the toughest crimi- 
nal surrender without incident. In 
Ashland, his hometown, he was a 
celebrity of sorts and frequently 
rode the streets on his favorite 
horse. He always had a kind word, 
a nod of the head, and an ex- 
tended hand. His death not only 
shocked his friends and relatives, 
but had the whole state of Oregon 
in an uproar. The organizations of 
which he was a member quickly 
rallied to the aid of his widow and 
orphan children. The Elks Club 
sponsored lectures throughout the 
state, donating proceeds to Mrs. 
Hubbard. The Oregon Sportsman 
League proposed a “Hubbard's 
Memorial Fund”, and Senator von 
der Hellen introduced a bill to ap- 
propriate $3,000 to Mrs. Hubbard 
from the State Protection Fund. 

State Game Warden, Wm. 
Finley, also a member of the Pro- 


tective Order of the Elks, imme- 
diately sent a letter to all mem- 
bers informing them of the bene- 
fit fund, and in part suggested 
the following opinion of the mur- 
der: “Mr. Hubbard was sent by 
our department into the upper 
Trail Creek country to place a 
man under arrest who was 
known to be violating the game 
law. When Mr. Hubbard met this 
man, Loris Martin, in the moun- 
tains, he walked quietly toward 
him to place him under arrest. 
When within a few feet, Martin 
fired with his rifle at his hip, 
killing Mr. Hubbard who had 
made no effort whatever to draw 
his gun.” 
BIRTH OF A GRUDGE. 

At one time a man could 
hunt, fish and trap to his heart’s 
content. Loris Martin loved the 
backwoods where he _ had 
hunted and trapped all his life. 
He was known for being a dead 
shot and his reputation for fast 
shooting was always a topic at 
the local sit-and-spit gab ses- 
sions. Although he seemed shy 
and uneducated, when it came 
to hitting a bull’s eye, he seldom 
missed. 

A story often passed 
around the old wood stove told 
of the time Loris and a friend 
were sitting on a log and a 
neighbors horse came mean- 
dering by. When the friend bet 
Loris he couldn't hit the horse, 
Loris, without hesitation, raised 
his gun and killed the nag with 
one shot. Then Loris went to the 
horse’s owner, a man named 
Nichols, and bought the horse 
outright not mentioning the fact 
that he had shot him. Nichols 
bragged how he had pulled the 
wool over Loris’s eyes because 
the horse wasn’t worth much, 
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but he was fit to be tied when 
he found that Loris had shot 
the horse first. 

In 1906, Loris was 
caught and found guilty of buy- 
ing untagged deer skins. He 
paid the fine but vowed not to 
get caught next time. Stories 
were circulated about one cer- 
tain warden who, when or- 
dered to arrest Martin, re- 
signed rather than face him. 

THE BAIT 

When Arthur Hubbard 
was told about Martin, and all 
the other game violators of the 
small communities of Butte 
Falls, Brownsboro, Elk Creek, 
and Trail, he made a personal 
vow to bring in all offenders. 
Early in his career he made a 
trip past Trail near Prospect, 
and there along the Rogue 
River, he saw two men getting 
ready to fish. He greeted them 
and commenced to help one 
man (Loris Martin) bait his 
hook. As soon as Loris had 
thrown his line into the water, 
Hubbard identified himself and 
arrested both men for fishing 
without a license.This entire 
incident didn’t set well with the 
old time Trail-Prospect resi- 
dents, and in addition, left 
Martin extremely embittered 
against Hubbard. 

THE TRIAL 

Prosecutor E. E. Kelly 
made a trip to Trail as soon as 
he heard about the murder. He 
placed a call around midnight 
from the Middiebusher Hotel to 
report that Loris was standing 
guard over Hubbard’s body 
and would surrender only to 
Sheriff Singler. When the 
Sheriff reached the scene of 
the crime, Martin was arrested 
without incident, and placed in 
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the Jacksonville jail. 

Martin’s attorney, Evan 
Reames, wasted no time in his 
preparation for the trial. He im- 
mediately sent word to State 
Game Warden Wm. Finley for 
a list of all Elk members who 
had received Finley’s letter 
suggesting Loris killed Hub- 
bard outright. These men 
would be disqualified a jurors. 

The trial was held three 
months after the killing with the 
projection of over 60 witnesses 
to be called. Jury selection 
took over two days as it was 
difficult to find people who 
were not influenced by the bar- 
rage of information printed in 
the local newspapers, or who 
did not have deep rooted opin- 
ions about the game laws. The 
Mail Tribune set the mood of 
the trial with the statement: “No 
case in the history of Jackson 
county is exciting so much in- 
terest, has been so widely read 
and discussed, or promises to 
be so hard fought.” 

An article in the Morning 
Sun, March 3, 1915, was 
headed “Tamper with Loris 
Martin.. jury men.” Jury mem- 
bers reported that friends of 
Martin were attempting to per- 
suade them to vote in favor of 
Martin. The courtroom was 
packed wall to wall when Cir- 
cuit Judge F. M. Calkins an- 
nounced extreme steps would 
be taken to prosecute anyone 
found tampering with the jury. 
After that the alleged tamper- 
ing ended. 

Inside the crowded 
courtroom, among the confu- 
sion and noise ,sat two women, 
one ina simple dress, the other 
garbed in a black dress and 
veil. Both had heavy hearts. 


One, Martin’s mother, sat near 
her son in the front; the other, 
Hubbard’s wife, sat in the rear. 
Neither woman looked at the 
other. 

In his opening statement, 
Evan Reames told the jury that 
evidence showed Arthur Hubbard 
baited Martin’s hook, helped him 
fish, then arrested him, and his 
companion, for fishing without a 
license. In addition, Martin paid 
his friend’s fine with the under- 
standing that Hubbard would re- 
imburse him. Hubbard, however, 
did not keep his promise and this 
incident added to Martin’s feel- 
ings of enmity and distrust for 
Hubbard 

MARTIN’S THREATS 

The trial was like a stage 
play with all the small town char- 
acters getting their chance to act. 
Andy Poole, a forest ranger and 
20-year acquaintance of Martin 
was the first witness for the state. 
Andy lived near Trail with his wife 
Amanda and eighteen year-old 
daughter Violet. Andy testified 
that Martin came to visit them in 
1912 and Violet showed Martin a 
post card that sent him into a rage 
with threats to kill Hubbard. The 
card depicted a small boy baiting 
a fishing hook with the caption: 
“You won't catch any fish if you 
swear.” 

Amanda, Andy's wife, was 
breezy and flippant in her an- 
swers to the court: “It could have 
been summer, spring, or fall, in 
the hall, kitchen or wherever, 
Martin always made threats to kill 
Hubbard.” Judge Calkins was vis- 
ibly impatient with her sarcasm 
and threatened to jail her if she 
didn’t contain herself. Her answer 
was loud and curt: A little bit of 
back country living came to light 
when Attorney Reames asked 
Amanda if the reason she was 


testifying against Martin was 
that she was mad at his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Skyrman. Amanda 
flatly denied the statement 
and accused her neighbor 
Mrs. Gaines of spreading that 
rumor. The spectators roared 
when Reames asked 
Amanda where Mrs. Gaines 
was doing when they had the 
conversation about Martin’s 
sister, and she smugly 
replied, “Drying a corset.” 

Fred Middlebusher, a 
boy of 14, was put on the 
stand. he said he met Martin 
in the road one day and Mar- 
tin said he would “get Hub- 
bard.” On cross examination 
Fred admitted his people 
were “not friendly with the 
Martin family, but Loris was 
not included.” Fred said that 
Hubbard and Irwin stopped at 
the Middlebusher Hotel in 
Trail on their way to Martin's 
cabin and Fred's older 
brother advised him to leave 
Martin alone. 

On March 6, the state 
called Ed Van Dyke, a long- 
legged Trail backwoodsman. 
The manner in which he 
slowly shuffled to the witness 
chair held the spectators 
spellbound. When he opened 
his mouth to speak, it was 
obvious he was inebriated. 
With much gusto he detailed 
the profanity of the threats 
Martin had made against 
Hubbard. He seemed to real- 
ize he had a captive audience 
and played his role to the hilt. 
He waved his arms wildly and 
emphasized the horrid words 
Martin was alleged to have 
said. In the midst of his sput- 
tering and waving he caught 
one of his fingers in a window 
blind string and sent it rolling 


up with such a tremendous clat- 
ter it nearly jolted him out of his 
seat. The roar of the audience 
brought the house down and ev- 
eryone laughed except Judge 
Calkins. Van Dyke's being pick- 
led didn’t set well with the Judge 
and although the witness denied 
that he drank intoxicants, he 
was ordered to the cooler to 
sober up. The next day he ap- 
peared rather sheepish and ad- 
mitted talking to Martin two days 
before the murder. He asked 
Martin if he thought Hubbard 
“was coming up any further to 
Trail.” Ed testified Martin got 
huffy and said, “He'd better not 
come up any further.” Judge 
Calkins released Ed Van Duke 
with warning not to drink during 
the remainder of the trial. 

Jim Vogeli, Eagle Point 
tavern owner, testified that when 
he and Martin went hunting and 
Hubbard’s name was brought 
up, Martin became distraught 
and threatened to kill Hubbard. 

HUBBARD’S THREATS 

C. E. Terrill, a Butte 
Creek farmer, testified it was 
common knowledge there was 
bad blood between the two men. 
He said Hubbard mentioned go- 
ing after violators, and when 
Martin’s name came up, Hub- 
bard said, “I'll tear into 
him...He’s all bluff, I'll make him 
look like a whipped cur.” 

Sam Harnish, owner of 
the Eagle Point Livery Stable, 
said that a couple of days before 
the murder Hubbard had 
stopped by and mentioned that 
every time he went to the small 
communities, the townsfolk 
knew he was coming. He said, 
“lll show them smart guys a trick 
or two before | get through this 
time.” 

The courtroom was very 


quiet when Dave Pence, a 
county bridge builder took the 
stand. Dave told of the time 
Hubbard came to his home, 
searched and found deer meat. 
Dave told Hubbard his wife was 
expecting a baby and was ex- 
tremely ill and very near the 
time of birth, but Hubbard ig- 
nored his pleas and arrested 
him anyway, leaving a neigh- 
bor lady with his wife. Dave, 
reflecting upon the incident, 
began to weep and it took sev- 
eral minutes before he could 
compose himself. He com- 
plained that while he was gone, 
his wife gave birth. His com- 
plete breakdown left an emo- 
tional scar on the courtroom 
spectators where a dry eye was 
not to be found. Dave admitted 
that after that time he and Hub- 
bard became friends and on 
one occasion they were having 
a drink together at Brown’s sa- 
loon and Hubbard said he 
would “get Martin.” 

On cross examination 
Attorney Kelly pointed a finger 
at Dave and accused him of 
making up the story about Hub- 
bard’s drinking as Hubbard 
was known as a non-drinker. 
Dave quickly responded that 
he could prove it and the entire 
courtroom jeered and taunted 
Kelly. This brought Judge 
Calkins to his feet pounding the 
gavel and threatening to clear 
the courtroom. 

Next came George 
Weeks, nicknamed 
“Whispering George” because 
of his ear-splitting, booming, 
voice. He took the stand with 
confidence, and as he set his 
faded Stetson on his knee, he 
started to tell of a conversation 
with Hubbard in front of his 
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Loris Martin, avid hunter, 
suspected poacher, with seven 
deer (note deer in front of photo). 


“Whispering George” Weeks, 
had a booming voice 


Dave Pence, testified that 
Arthur Hubbard arrested 
him, and took him to jail 
even though he told him Arthur Hubbard, rugged. haneeenne 
that his wife was in labor. man of the law. Courtesy Southern 
Oregon Historical Society # 6364 
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Trail ranch house. When Judge 
Calkins interrupted and told him 
to lower his voice, George 
bluntly told him the good Lord 
gave him this voice and he was 
not about to change it. He de- 
clared that Hubbard called Mar- 
tin a dirty coward and promised 
to “make him lie down like a dirty 
dog” and if he didn’t get him, it 
was because he was a “quicker 
man” than he was. 

Tobacco-chewing Walter 
Wood waddled to the witness 
stand. He was an old Eagle 
Pointer who loved a good story 
and wasn't beyond stretching the 
truth a bit. He claimed that as he 
passed Childreth’s blacksmith 
shop about two years earlier, 
Childreth was shoeing Hub- 
bard’s horse. He overheard Hub- 
bard tell Childreth, “The only 
gunman in the woods is Martin, 
and if there is any shooting to be 
done, I'll get in on it too.” Walter 
said Childreth replied, “You want 
him (referring to WHubbard’s 
horse) shod so you can go like 
the devil in case anything hap- 
pens.” 

All eyes were on Mrs. 
Hubbard. The tragedy of losing 
a husband and the father of her 
children and the weight of the 
trial was deeply etched on her 
face. Still, she was spinted and 
sure in her stand for her hus- 
band’s reputation. She disputed 
the testimony of Walter Wood 
and others who said they had 
seen Hubbard at the time and 
the dates they claimed. She in- 
troduced Hubbard’s handwritten 
daily work reports as to his 
whereabouts on the days in 
question and that he was not 
anywhere near Eagle Point. 

Harry Skyrman, Loris’ 15- 
year old nephew, boldly took the 


Tobacco-chewing Walter Wood 
waddled to the witness stand. 
He testified against Hubbarda-, 
but could he be _ believed? 
Everyone knew he loved to “tell 
tall tales”. 


stand. He said that on the morn- 
ing of the shooting, he had “got 
wind that a game warden was on 
his way to catch poachers.” He 
went to his uncle Loris’ cabin 
and finding him gone left a note 
written with a burned stick, warn- 
ing him that the law was coming. 
He was no sooner back at 
school when the _ teacher, 
Gertrude Shultz, announced that 
Game Warden Arthur Hubbard 
had been shot. Harry started 
back to Loris’ cabin and on the 
trail met a teen-aged Trail neigh- 
bor, Jack Daw, and Constable 
Irwin, who had witnessed the 
shooting. Irwin told Harry Skyr- 
man to hurry on to the cabin as 
Loris had threatened suicide. 
Harry asked Irwin outright if 
Hubbard had drawn his gun and 
Irwin said that from the position 
of his elbow he judged he was 
trying to. 

When Harry reached the 
cabin he saw Loris and asked 
him what had happened. Loris 


said “Hubbard's pistol seemed 
to stick in the scabbard.” This 
statement dropped a bomb- 
shell on the defense especially 
coming from a relative of the 
defendant. Up to this time At- 
torney Reames had carefully 
built the case with the idea of 
self defense. He had asserted 
that Hubbard had his gun out of 
the scabbard and had pointed 
it at Martin. On cross examina- 
tion Attorney Kelly then wanted 
to know if the gun had stuck in 
the scabbard, why was it found 
five feet away from the body 
and under a bush? 

Jack Daw took the stand 
and quoted Irwin as saying 
“Arthur was entirely too hasty.” 
THE CONSTABLE TESTIFIES 

Constable Irwin told that 
he and Hubbard reached the 
cabin before noon and upon 
searching it found two fresh 
deer hams which they strapped 
to the horses as evidence. 
They mounted to leave when 
Loris Martin suddenly ap- 
peared on the trail carrying an 
axe and a rifle. Martin asked, 
“What the Hell are you doing 
here?” 

Irwin said Hubbard dis- 
mounted and the impetus threw 
him toward Martin and that the 
command of Halt and the shot 
were simultaneous and that the 
bullet killed Hubbard instantly. 
Irwin said he was trying to dis- 
mount, but his foot caught in 
the stirrup. Irwin claimed Martin 
moved around nervously, kept 
on high ground and did not 
lower his rifle. Irwin said his im- 
pression was that Hubbard was 
trying to grab Martin's rifle. 

Irwin seemed confused 
on cross examination as 
Reames challenged his early 
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statements to witnesses 
whether Hubbard had made a 
motion to draw his gun and if 
his gloves had been on or off. 
Inwin contradicted himself and 
seemed to be still under the 
shock of the tragedy that he 
had witnessed. 

Mrs. Zelma Van Dyke 
was witness for the defense. 
She was a housekeeper for 
Martin’s sister, Mrs. Skyrman. 
Attorney Reames asked her if 
she was present with Mrs. Daw 
when Constable Irwin stated to 
them that Hubbard tried to draw 
his gun. Mrs. Van Dyke flatly 
denied !rwin made such a re- 
mark. When Reames asked 
her why she had told him differ- 
ent earlier, she became indig- 
nant, sighed and announced 
she was tired of saying things 
just because Martin people told 
her to. Attorney Reames 
quickly established the fact she 
was the wife of Ed Van Dyke, a 
witness for the state and de- 
clared her a hostile witness. 

Deputy Sheriff “Curley” 
Wilson testified that when he 
met constable Irwin he asked 
him if Hubbard had a gun. 
When Irwin said yes he asked, 
“Why didn't Hubbard do some 
shooting?” Irvin responded 
“He tried to, but his gun stuck.” 

Attorney Kelly insinu- 
ated that Martin had carefully 
placed Hubbard's gun under- 
neath the bush where it was 
found after the shooting be- 
cause the snow and frost on 
the twigs and brush under 
which Hubbard’s gun had been 
found were still full of snow 
even though Martin claimed the 
gun had been hurled back- 
ward. 
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Frank Miller and Wm. 
Shultz saw Hubbard’s body the 
day after the shooting. They testi- 
fied that Hubbard’s left hand was 
clenched into a fist while the right 
hand had the forefinger extended 
and the other fingers crooked up 
as if something had been in that 
hand. 

Some prominent county 
pioneers were put on the stand to 
testify as to Loris Martin’s charac- 
ter. They included: county Judge 
J. R. Neil, county Assessor Wm. 
Grieve, Postmaster of Eagle 
Point, H. A. Florey, Mark Apple- 
gate,Wm. McCleod, Jasper Han- 
ner, H. A. Kilburn, Rube & Frank 
Johnson, Frank Brown, John Fry, 
Rev. McDonald, Ed Ash, Mae 
Daw, Jessie Ragsdale, Chris 
Natwick, Harry Young, Tom 
Nichols and Simpson Wilson. 
Some character witnesses for the 
state’s defense included Ben 
Brophy, Robert Dawson, Mary 
Middlebusher, Howard Ash, Mrs. 
Houston, Frank Hammond, H. 
Morgan and the Cushman family. 

MARTIN STAR WITNESS 

After three months in the 
county jail, Martin, the outdoors- 
man, was pale and restless. Dur- 
ing the trial he appeared nervous 
and arrogant. He did little except 
pick his teeth with a toothpick 
and eyeball each witness. The 
witness that seemed to distress 
him the most was Constable Ir- 
win. Martin’s only other outward 
emotion was the sign of tears 
streaming down his face at times. 
He took the stand with confi- 
dence and assurance, and his 
answers were short and without 
detail. He explained that he had 
never made any threats against 
Hubbard and that during the 
shooting Hubbard was advancing 
toward him in a threatening man- 
ner and appeared angry. He 


stated that Hubbard reached 
for his pistol three or four times 
and on the fourth try had the 
pistol in his hand. Martin said it 
was at that time he shot Hub- 
bard, calculating to hit him in 
the body. Attorney Reames 
cleverly kept his questions sim- 
ple to forestal any danger of a 
gruelling cross examination by 
the state. 

The cross examination 
was surprisingly short. Attorney 
Kelly asked Martin right out, “Is 
that all you care to tell us about 
the killing?” Martin looked Kelly 
straight in the eye and said, 
“Yes Sir.” Kelly asked Martin if 
he “shot to kill,” and Martin 
replied in the affirmative. Kelly 
then excused Martin. 

THE WIND-DOWN 

On “verdict” day the 
courtroom was packed again 
as it had been throughout the 
entire trial. There was an 
added air of anticipation and 
excitement. The Judge read a 
detailed instruction document 
and explained the three forms 
of verdict-consideration each 
juror must decide upon: second 
degree murder, manslaughter 
or acquittal. He explained that 
the gist of the defense lay in 
whether Martin believed from 
the action of Hubbard that his 
life was in danger and that he 
had shot in self defense. 

Prosecuting Attorney 
Kelly reminded the jurors that 
Martin’s first words after the 
tragedy were: “There he lies. 
He did me dirt. I'll spend the 
rest of my life in the peniten- 
tiary. | might as well blow my 
brains out.” 

Kelly asked, “Were 
these the words of a man firing 
in self defense?” Kelly made it 
clear the shooting was the cul- 


mination of a four year grudge 
Martin had harbored against 
Hubbard. Kelly begged the jury 
to hold no prejudice against 
game wardens as they were 
just doing their job. He con- 
cluded it was obvious that Mar- 
tin was not remorseful at what 
he had done and this confirmed 
his resentful feeling for Hub- 
bard. 

Attorney Reames un- 
doubtedly gave the most elo- 
quent summation of his life. He 
painted Martin as a simple 
woodsman who believed that 
deer were in the woods for hu- 
man use. He told how the gos- 
sip mongers were the ones re- 
ally to blame, fueling the fire 
between the two men every 
chance they got, ‘till it was to 
the boiling point. Then when 
the men met on that cold winter 
morning, fate was already in 
motion, and when Hubbard 
rushed toward martin in a 
threatening manner, Martin 
acted in self defense. 

A suspended quiet fell 
over the crowded courtroom as 
everyone strained to hear the 
verdict. Martin appeared pen- 
sive knowing his life was hang- 
ing by a thread and the next 
few moments would reveal...life 
in prison or freedom. Judge 
Calkins spoke in a firm voice as 
he read the unanimous deci- 
sion: “We find the defendant 
not guilty.” A wild roar of cheer- 
ing voices and hand clapping 
filled the courtroom. 

When the jurors were 
asked what they based their 
decision on, they claimed the 
most important testimony was 
that of Sheriff Singler and 
Deputy “Curley” Wilson whose 
main duty as law officers was to 
aid the prosecution, but in 


telling the truth they helped the 
defense. 

Soon there was a Cara- 
van of country wagons ram- 
bling up the dusty road toward 
Trail. It was all over now. Or 
was it? 

AFTERMATH 

The verdict did not settle 
the Martin/Hubbard question 
as the whole state of Oregon 
had been torn apart by the inci- 
dent, and to make matters 
worse, each newspaper carried 
open accounts of the trial just 
as if they had been witnesses 
to the actual killing. The Mail 
Tribune claimed “Martin’s neck 
swelled with hate and passion” 
when he answered questions 
about the shooting, and that he 
had a ‘hardened heart and 
showed no remorse.” Wm. Fin- 
ley’s statement in the paper 
battered Sheriff Singler and 
Deputy “Curley” Wilson for 
their aid to the defense and he 
stated he would not appoint an- 
other game warden in Jackson 
county and risk another life. 

Attorney Reames sent a 
letter to the newspaper and de- 
fended the testimony of the two 
sheriffs and claimed the local 
newspapers consistently mis- 
represented the facts to the 
public which caused newspa- 
pers from other areas to pick 
up the mistaken information 
and the whole state of Oregon 
was misinformed. 

But as time heals all 
things, soon the publicity died 
down and Martin got on with 
the rest of his life. He became 
a quiet member of the commu- 
nity working in the woods on 
local road crews and he was 
still much sought after as a 
hunting guide. 


ANOTHER MYSTERY IN THE 
BACKWOODS 

Seventeen years later 
almost to the month, on Octo- 
ber 17, 1931, Loris Martin’s 
name once more held the 
headlines, but this time it was 
the last time. In bold newspa- 
per print the headlines read, 
“MURDER HINTED IN MOUN- 
TAIN TRAGEDY.” And_ in 
smaller print..."Rancher found 
slain yesterday morning was 
pioneer hunter of Jackson 
County...shot and killed Arthur 
Hubbard, Game Warden, 17 
years ago...investigation is 
continued.” 

Martin was found shot to 
death 10 miles from where the 
Hubbard tragedy took place. 
The bullet entered his body just 
below his heart and Loris, like 
Hubbard, died instantly. There 
wasn't a trace of blood on the 
trail or staggering footsteps 
and the only indentation in the 
trail was where Loris fell and 
his knees hit the ground. It was 
hunting season, but the place 
where Loris was killed was a 
trail, open 200 yards on each 
side making it virtually impossi- 
ble for him to be mistaken for a 
deer. One report suggested, 
however, that since the bullet 
had entered the left side below 
the heart, and had come out on 
the right aide above the lung, 
that Martin may have been in a 
crouched or crawling position. 

To further the mystery, 
Martin’s Winchester carbine 
model 94 30-30 was missing. It 
was the same rifle that killed 
Arthur Hubbard many years be- 
fore and Martin had never been 
seen without it. 

The investigation contin- 
ued without any new evidence, 
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then 13 days after Loris Martin’s body was 
found, another body was discovered out in a 
field near Reese Creek, below Trail. The 
body belonged to Loris Martin’s best friend, 
Alexander Mathews, age 54. Alex and Loris 
had been life-long frends and they had re- 
cently been hunting and trapping together. 

The evidence showed that Alex went 
out in the back field behind his ranch house, 
carefully placed a 30-30 rifle banked against 
the spokes of an old gang plow, tied a piece 
of twine around a spoke to the trigger and 
laced it through the trigger to his hand. The 
pull of the trigger blew his head off. When a 
neighbor found Alex, the gun was leaning 
against the spokes and the twine was still 
wrapped around his hand. The rifle was Mar- 
tin’s missing Winchester. 

The backwoods of the upper Trail 
community is peaceful and quiet once again. 
One might imagine what happened that fate- 
ful day that culminated in the death of two 
friends, but the truth is forever lost in the still- 


ness of the forest. B.H. 

References: Ashland Tidings, Medford Sun, Medford Mail Tri- 
bune, Grants Pass Newspaper, Central Point Herald, Trial 
Transcript, Circuit Court Journal 13 Pg. 428. Loris Martin St. 
of Oregon Feb. 24, 1906, Index to Circuit Ct. Judgment 
Docket Vol.1 & 2. Early Interviews with: Fred Middlebusher, 
Wallace Skyrman, Emil Zimmerlee. Ivan R. Skyr- 

man * The Life and Times of Ivan T. Skyrman written 


1969. at 


—_—— 


Alexander Mathews, lifetime friend of Loris Martin and perhaps 
the key to the mystery of the shooting of Loris. 
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An ancient historical 
discovery has been unearthed 
in a farmer’s field 1 mile 
Northwest of Central Point. 

This treasure is half of 
an old cast iron cannon that 
appears to have been split in 
two from the blast of an 
overload. It measures 17 
inches long by 5 inches wide ae mis . 
and weighs about 35 Ibs. It ae) Tak MER Ree eek ee Te 
probably fired a 3 Ib ball. ; 

The question is, “How 
did it get here and what 
happened to the other 
section?” After much research, 
phone calls, and advise from 
interested experts, we think 
the cannon may be pre-Indian 
Wars and back as far as the fur 
traders. 

The small cannon has 
no identification marks only a 
vent hole, firing pin hole and 
an anchor hole. Some think it 
might have come from a ship. 
Others believe the Indians may 
have stolen it and accidently 
blew it up. Still, some think this 
small cannon may have been 
used by early trail blazers. 

Our cannon _ article 
made the Medford Mail 
Tribune, the Oregonian, 
Grants Pass, and the Corvallis 
newspapers. We have had 
calls from “Cannon Experts” all 
over the state. Even if we 
do not find the correct 
identification of the cannon, it 
is a rare addition to our 
collection. Stop by and give us 
your opinion. 


The cannon was brought to the attention of the Eagle Point 
Historical Society by board member Ken Beebe. Ken descends 
from an early farming family and he has always been interested 
in history. 
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Dudley, Oregon 
was a small community 
located on a steep 4,000 
foot mountain ridge about 
five miles north of Butte 
Falls. Settlers began 
building cabins and 
plowing the land in 1905. 
One of the families came 
from Pennsylvania, the 


Spencers. They 
homesteaded and 
Thresa Spencer was the 
first (and only) 


postmistress. The post 
office opened April 2, 
1909 at the head of Dog 
Creek.The post office 
closed Oct. 31, 1912. At 
one time there was high 
hopes to build up Dudley. 
They had a school and a 
community building. 
However, the 
government wanted the 
rich forest land for 
timber. Most families 
either sold their land or 
lost their claims to the 
government. The photos 
were donated by Sally 
Montoya of Holland. She 
is the grand daughter of 
Martin & Lillian Spencer. 
She visited the museum 
last summer and said she 
would send photos. We 
are very glad to get them. 


PHOTOS 


Top: rare photo Dudley 
Post Office to left of 
house. Sign reads (Post 
Office Dudley Ore. 
Middle: Spencer cabin at 
Dudley. 

Bottom: Dudley School, 
established Nov. 9, 1909. 
Drawing by Bill 
Edmondson. 
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DUDLEY, OREGON 
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they both worked at the post office. She was 


Left: Theresa & Jesse Spencer with their new grandson Jesse, son of Lillian & Martin Spencer. 


Right: Martin and Theresa Spencer. Mother & son 


Top: Dudley Basketball team. far right Stan & Ray Spencer. 
the official postmistress. 
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Something New 


Some unique treasures have been 
donated and added to our museum. A double- 
barrel shot gun that belonged to Robert 
Ashworth of Beagle, Or. The gun is in 
excellent condition with markings, J. P. 
Clabrough & Bros. The gun was donated by 
Debra Burchett & Mike Sanderson, children of 
Lloyd & Ruth Sanderson. 

Arlene Hoffman donated 
her collection of Independent Newspapers. 
She saved practically every one. If you have 
an old article you would like to look up and 
have the date, we might have the newspaper. 
Thanks Arlene!! 

Ken & Barbara Beebe donated a VCR. 
Now we have one for our video studio and one 
so visitors can see our collection of train 
videos. 


=7 PACIFIC & EASTERN ~~ 
_ RAILWAY. 


EAGLE POINT to 
MEDFORD. 


Not onde unless cially mped= back and 
used within O DAYcrom d of eale. 
Liability for Bag” 


gnire united ee & 


Not Red for 
_" Stop-over, ___—- General Manager. 


For the Eagle Point train section, a rare ticket from 
the Pacific & Eastern Railway destination Eagle 
Point to Medford, stamped and dated Feb. 9, 1914. 
Another tom ticket stub was also donated, a July 4, 
1912 excursion trip from Eagle Point to Medford. We 


thank new member, Jack Milhoan for these great 
donations. 


a 


This photo of early Eagle Point taken around 1913. Looking south on main street toward the covered 
bridge. On the left: Eagle Point Lumber Co., Lewis Confectionery, Von der Hellen's Hardware, Eagle 
Point State Bank and Harnish Livery Stable. 


Pacem On right: Vogeli Hotel-Tavern & Barber Shop (burned in 1916), Spiker’s Dance Hall, Model Variety 


Store, George Brown & Sons Store. 


MUSEUM HAPPENINGS 


Our photograph rack has been one 
of our most popular displays. We are re- 
doing the photograph section by adding 
factory white (foam board) and acid free 
see-thru panels. This gives beauty and life 
to the numerous photos on display. 

We have purchased a Sony large 
screen video monitor for our video-edit 
projects. The screen has a “flat glass” 
surface to prevent eye strain. 

A new book has been added to our 
gift shop supply; “Mustang: Fury over 
Europe” by Floyd Craig. Craig recounts 
several engrossing adventures and mis- 
adventures of his young manhood during 
his stint in the Army Air Force. Floyd Craig 
lives at Shady Cove, Or. The book sells for 
$9.95 

For our own research library, we 
have ordered newspaper abstract books 
from the Ruby Lacy and Lida Childers 
collection. 


Welcome new members: 
Debra Burchett, Jack Milhoan, Bill 
Wright (sponsored by Lois Huntley), 
Dorothy Shearin (Sponsored by Bill & 
Virginia young). Beverly Pemberten 


upgrade to $100 lifetime member. 


End of Year Aeport 


Hours open: 1492 1/2 increase of 52 


Visitors: 4532 increase of 1304 
Volunteer Hours: 1248 
Membership 464 Increase of 171 


In January & February, we have 
had groups visit the museum from: 
the Rogue Valley Manor, students 
from Glen D. Hale second grade 
classes and Junior High students. 


Donations 
wanted 


We would 
like to add a few 
more old keys to 
Would you have any 
around you would like to 


our collection. 
lying 
donate? 

We are interested in the old, 
rare and unusual keys for padlocks, 
clocks, skates, etc. They would go 
into our educational exhibit. Call 
Barbara: 826-4166 


Volunteers are needed to help staff the 
museum on Saturdays. If you have an extra hour 
or two and would like to help, call Don Reynolds 
826-3086 


Meetings, Fun and Refreshments Are 
In Order 

You are invited to attend our monthly 
meetings held the 2nd Monday of each month at 
7pm, pele at the museum on North Royal Ave. 
After each meeting, refreshments 
are served. Come join us in 
planning the historical future of 
> Eagle Point Historical Society & 
Museum. Meet new friends and 
get acquainted with our staff and 
board members. The public is invited. Call 826- 
4166 for further information. 
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Single $7.50 
Husband & Wife $12.50 
Business $10 
Lifetime $100 


Winter Schedule: 
Tues. Wed. Thurs & Fri. 12 


We are located in the Historic Noon to 4pm 
District of Eagle Point, Oregon, Saturday 10 AM to 4pm 
between the Old Antelope Closed Sunday & Monday 
Covered Bridge and the Butte We will gladly open other 
Creek Mill on North Royal. hours with sufficient notice. 
ADMISSION FREE Call Barbara 826-9725 or ; é 
Museum 826-4166 Join a Family 
ree 
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